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THE Art Institute's program of 
activities for the coming year is 
devised with a view of keeping 
the membership and the public in touch 
both with the most characteristic of 
current art movements and with those 
aspects of the art of the past which con- 
tinue to be vital to our culture. 

With the clearing away of the smoke 
of the Great War there are revealed 
ta us the most amazing evidences of the 
faith which European peoples have in 
their art both past and present. In spite 
of the trying situation in which the 
Central Empires must find themselves, 
we hear of the establishment on every 
hand of additional schools of arts and 
crafts and of design and industrial art. 
In those palaces which the revolution 
cleared of their royal tenants at Pots- 
dam, Dresden, Munich, and half a dozen 
other localities such schools have been 
set up. One hears little or nothing of 
the schools of painting, save that the 
Royal Academy at Munich has been re- 
opened as a school for industrial design. 

Britain has had a commission at work 
in Germany studying the Deutsche 
Werkbund, and it is said that an organi- 
zation of the same type is being worked 
out in England. It is rather startling 
to hear that both the French and the 
Russian governments have representa- 
tives in Berlin making translations of 
the latest books on art and art industry 
even before their publication. Mean- 
while in America we seem officially not 
to recognize the importance of these 
things — nor do we feel concerned as yet 
even by the thought that something is 
going on that we don't comprehend. 

The Institute during the year will 
afford opportunity for the study of every 
phase of the fine arts. The diverse aims 
and purposes of the painters of pictures 
and carvers of statues are intimately re- 
lated to the ideals of their respective 
times, and a study of them is a study of 
humanity itself. 

It is relatively easy, with the perspec- 



tive which we have on the past, to grasp 
the key by which these ideals are finally 
unlocked to our view, but we are baffled 
when we attempt an application to the 
present. And yet there are fundamental 
principles of intelligence even to mod- 
ernism and its kindred phases, in spite of 
what sometimes seems to be their 
defiance of principle. Continuity of 
tradition persists even when we think 
we have cut it finally. 

The painter of pictures brings his 
imagination into contact with the 
material world at three points: His ex- 
pression must adjust itself to a certain 
definitely limited section of space; it 
attaches itself to certain objects and 
forms in nature; it conveys itself in 
terms of the colors and textures of cer- 
tain paints. In other words, the artist 
has three mediums of expression : design, 
representation, and technic. 

The painters of the past had all of 
these; the painters of the present have 
no more. Those whom we have roughly 
comprehended under the term modernists 
have tended to revolt against the ideal 
of clever technic characteristic of the 
nineteenth century and against the more 
limited standards of design. They have 
added to the old objective motives a 
new subjective type of theme. They 
try to paint their mental reactions to 
things instead of confining themselves to 
things alone. Whether they have suc- 
ceeded with this or not, unquestionably 
they have widened the scope of art. 
They need not dwell exclusively on 
"beautiful" things, because our mental 
reactions may be interesting to contem- 
plate even when the things which evoke 
them are not pleasant. And they have 
eliminated neither technic nor design. 
For the time being they have substituted 
a negative technic and design for positive 
ones, but that is all. 

Modernism has not leaped full-pano- 
plied from the head of Jove. It has 
still a long way to go before it has real- 
ized itself. But the faults we attach to 
it are not all its own. It is a human 
characteristic to resent innovation. The 
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comprehension of a new art calls for 
new adjustments, new habits of apprecia- 
tion. These we mechanically resist 
forming; and we quarrel with the thing 
that demands them. Modernism is pro- 
bably not so bad as the conservatives 
think, nor so good as the modernists 
think. But it lies in the path ahead of 
us, and there is nothing to do but go 
through it or stand still. We cannot 
get around it. Meanwhile, after it has 
inundated the landscape for a while and 
subsided we may discover that, like the 
overflow of the Nile, it has left a fine 
deposit where it spread and that the old 
harvest of our happiness is to know a 
richer season because of its flood. 

The attitude of intelligence is recep- 
tive — we cannot even reject an idea 
until we have entertained it. The art 
museum has no propaganda for new art 



or for old; it aims simply to put before 
the people the thing that is going on. It 
is for the people to acquaint themselves 
with, to take positions for and against, 
to feel, and to have opinions about. 
Finally, it is for the people to condemn 
or to crown. G. W. E. 

COMING EXHIBITIONS 

FOR the coming season a wide 
range of exhibitions is offered, of 
which the following tentative list 
may be given: from September 22 to 
October 24, paintings by Carl Krafrt 
and an exhibition of advertising art by 
the Society of Art Directors, Chicago; 
from November 4 to December 12, the 
Thirty-third Annual Exhibition of 
American Oil Paintings and Sculpture; 
from December 18 to January 18, a 



